BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

then, he set out upon the long journey from New York to
Tuskegee. When the party reached the Pennsylvania
Station an invalid's chair was awaiting him, but he de-
clined to use it, and leaning on the arms of his companions
walked or rather tottered to his seat in the train. As
soon as the train began to move Southward a slight in-
vigoration of triumph seemed to come over him which
increased as the journey continued, until at its close he
seemed stronger than when he started. All along the way
he would inquire at frequent intervals what point they
had reached. The reaching and passing of each important
station such as Greensboro, Charlotte, and Atlanta he
would seem to score up in his mind's eye as a new triumph.
And when finally he reached Chehaw, the little station five
miles from Tuskegee, he was fairly trembling with eager
expectancy. As we have said, he reached Tuskegee ap-
parently stronger than when he left New York and strong
enough to enjoy the final triumph of his indomitable will
over his overworked and weakened body. The next
morning, November 14, 1915, he was dead.

Of the myriads of tributes to Booker Washington by
white men and black both North and South, which were
spoken from platforms and pulpits and printed in news-
papers and periodicals throughout the length and breadth
not only of America but the world, there are two which
we feel irresistibly compelled to use in concluding this
chapter and book. One is the tribute of a former student,
Isaac Fisher, president of the Tuskegee Alumni Associa-
tion, speaking for the graduates at the memorial exercises
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